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Royal tour costs 


Perhaps, if Prime Minister Tru- 
deau is worried about the cost of 
a Royal Tour he should start look- 
ing first at the Ottawa planners. 


It is expected the forthcoming 
tour of the Northwest Territories 
and Manitoba will cost the federal 
treasury $750,000. In days of un- 
employment, inflation and a slow- 
ing economy there is bound to be 
some protest. 


It should be remembered, 
though, that the costs are not the 
Queen’s doing. She was invited 
here. If the government can’t af- 
ford it or begrudges the cost, it 
should not have extended the invi- 
tation. Many Canadians ARE in 
favor of her coming and will loyally 
welcome her as the Queen of 
Canada. 

It will be an exhausting trip 
for her even though she will be 
accompanied by Prince Philip and 
Princess Anne. It will be a major 
event in the communities she visits 
and many Canadians will follow the 


‘reports of the visit with avid in 


terest. It will be very bad indeed it 
the trip is now marred by fighting 
over the costs. As Prince Philip has 
noted if Canadians do not want the 
Royal Family they have but to say 
so — the members of the family 
have plenty to do. 


However, having said that Mr. 
Trudeau would be advised to look 
into the cost and see how much of 
it was unnecessary trimmings by 
Ottawa poo-bahs trying to create 
an impression that was not neces- 
sary. The expensive shipping of 
cars to be used on a few miles of 
road (suddenly oiled or paved). 
Expensive installations and elabor- 
ate, costly plans for meals could 
all, probably, be kept down. While 
the purpose of the visit is to allow 
Canadians to see the Royal Family, 
it would not be wrong, to some 
degree to let the Royal family see 
the country as it is and not decked 
out by civil servants trying to hide 
the dirt. 


Gas pipe line 


An Alaska-Alberta natural gas 
pipeline, as proposed by Alberta 
Gas Trunk Line Company and asso- 
ciated firms, would no doubt be a 
very good thing for Alberta. 

And this is particularly so if it 
would set some sort of precedent 
for an oil pipeline down the Mac- 
kenzie Valley to Edmonton. 


Proposed by Alberta Gas Trunk 
Line, the proposal is an imagina- 
tive one with the advantage of 
keeping the Canadian portion of 
the pipeline under Canadian con- 
trol. This is particularly important 
to ensure that the pipeline, prompt- 
ed by oil and gas discoveries in 
Alaska, would also serve to encour- 
age exploration for and develop- 
ment of similar resources in the 
Canadian Arctic. ° 


The benefit to Alberta and Ed- 
monton in construction of such a 
pipeline would be immediate and 
substantial. And an indirect benefit 
might be a partial easing of pres- 
sure on Alberta’s gas reserves as 
a result of increasing demand for 
natural gas in American markets. 


And all this might be accom- 
plished with a minimum risk to 


ecology in the North since a gas 
pipeline would not require heating 
to maintain flow, which is one of 
the major concerns about the idea 
of an oil pipeline through similar 
territory. 

It is best not to get too enthus- 
ed, however, since there are some 
practical problems involved with 
the proposal which must be consid- 
ered. 


First of all, it is not yet at all 
certain whether there will be such 
huge quantities of natural gas 
available for export from Prudhoe 
Bay. Also, the process of liquifying 
the gas and shipping it by sea could 
possibly prove to be an attractive 
alternative for quantities which are 
available for export. 


And, with the present hard bar- 
gaining between Canada and the 
United States over continental re- 
sources, it might be wondered just 
how much enthusiasm there might 
be in Washington, or Alaska for 
that matter, for entrusting to an- 
other country the delivery of what, 
from a strategic point of view, is 
an “internal” and therefore sup- 
posedly secure resource supply. 


Here and there 


A boat of the federal fisheries 
department, the G. B. Reid, will be 
shadowing a Russian fishing fleet 
off the western shore of Vancouver 
Island. Ottawa, one might be tempt- 
ed to ask, is not thinking of staging 
a Pueblo incident of its own, is it? 


Soon Willy Brandt of West Ger- 
many won't be alone in the busi- 
ness of easing east-west tension: 
Prime Minister Trudeau, Opposition 
Leader Stanfield and several cab- 
inet ministers will pierce the Iron 
Curtain during the next few 
months to get in on the fad. 


Voluntary youth 


by Tim Creery 
Southam News Services 
THE HAGUE 


The biggest youth issue in the 
politics of international development 
is the future of the voluntary serv- 
ices, with sharp division over the 
role the United Nations itself should 
play. 

The youth delegation and many 
other participants at the World Food 
Congress, which ended here today, 
oppose the recommendation of the 
UN’s Economie and Social Council 
ECOSOC that the world organization 
should establish its own “peace 
corps.” 


This does not necessarily reflect 
the position that will be taken when 
the nations consider the issue this 
fall at the United Nations General 
Assembly in a session devoted to the 
second development decade. Dele- 
gates here were not expressing offi- 
cia] views, and some countries, nota- 
bly the Soviet Union, do not belong 
to FAO and were not represented. 


The Canadian government’s view, 
reflecting the stand of CUSO — Ca- 
nadian University Service Overseas 
— and the youth lobby for develop- 
ment aid, is that the UN should limit 
itself to a co-ordinating, promoting 
and contributing role to existing 
youth services that have 100,000 vol- 
unteers in the field throughout the 
world. 


The United States, which gave the 
whole youth service concept a tre- 
mendous boost when President Ken- 
nedy launched the Peace Corps, sup- 
ports the concept of a UN corps. The 
idea has its attractions, de-nationaliz- 
ing the Peace Corps, which has been 
expelled from a number of countries 
for political reasons, and perhaps 
eventually bringing Americans and 
Russians together in the same peace 
project. 


But opponents feel the more 
likely result would be American 
domination of whatever force is cre- 
ated. They also fear that the dead 
hand of UN bureaucracy would 
hinder rather than help the youth 
service movement. 


Work together 


“There are a lot of good operat- 
ing agencies now,” said Lewis Perin- 
bam, first executive director of 
CUSO and director of special pro- 
grams for the Canadian International 
Development Agency CIDA. “Do you 
dislodge them to create a new serv- 
ice or do you find some way to help 
them all work together? We support 
the second.” 


Perinbam, with wide experience 
in development work — World Uni- 
versity Service of Canada, World 
Bank, UNESCO, CUSO, CIDA — also 
suggested the youth program “is 
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“I see you’re all set to celebrate ‘Dominion Day’ by watching American TV, wearing Italian shoes 
and a Swiss watch, smoking Cuban cigars, drinking Irish whiskey, and waving a made in Japan 


Canadian flag!” 


Letters to The Journal 


All over Overland 


Whoever was responsible for hir- 
ing Wayne Overland must be lame in 
both arms from patting himself on 
the back, for no columnist on the 
paper (not even Barry Westgate) 
seems to arouse so much discussion, 
frustration, ire and laughter in the 
reading public as does Mr. Overland; 
and, after all, isn’t that the function 
of any critic? 


Who cares how little (as his de- 
tractors claim) or how much Mr. 
Overland knows about sports? He 
writes a witty, entertaining and in- 
formative column which apparently 
touches a great many sore spots in 
Edmonton. Why, after an Overland 
column on football appears, argu- 
ments rage for days, marriages fail, 
friendships are destroyed, families 
crumble and the average sports fan 
like me loves every minute of it! 


68th Street Mrs. E. Cunliffe 


Drugs 


With all due respect to the criti- 
cism of Rev. G. S. Warne (and oth- 
ers) in the matter of Police Inspector 
Stewart’s recommendation for whip- 
ping of those trafficking in drugs: 
I’m of the opinion that rehabilitation 
of the offender is not the immediate 
problem. For those who are prepared 
to lure our boys and girls into drug 
addiction to make a profit, on whom 
the ordinary penalties of fine or im- 
prisonment make no impression, 
then whipping perhaps will. 


This is a corrective measure, not 
revenge as he wrongly assumes; and 
is designed to operate where other 
measures have failed. It’s time we, 
the average citizens, got behind our 
law enforcement officers, strengthen- 
ing their hands, rather than under- 
mining their efforts. 


llith Avenue J. D. Gee 


Wilderness 


I am a US. citizen travelling 
through Canada. In reading some 
brochures and some splurges printed 
on highway maps, I could not help 
being struck with a certain contradic- 
tion in the Canadian attitude. On the 
one hand, the brochures enthuse 
over the glories of untouched wilder- 
ness: “Trees are everywhere, 
hundreds of lakes and streams re- 
main unmapped . . . treasure the 
lonely grandeur of the big country, 
where nature is undisturbed.” “For 
more excitement, charter an aircraft 
into the forested wilderness beyond 
the end of the roads.” On the other 
hand, many Canadians seem to be 
anxious for economic exploitation of 
their wilderness. Some brochures 
brag about “blooming population”, 
industrial “expansion” and the exten- 
sion of the roads further into the 
wilderness. You ought to realize that 
you can’t have your cake and eat it 
too. Preserving a few islands of wil- 
derness in the form of parks isn’t 
enough as is shown by the example 
of the western U.S. There is still 
some wilderness left there, but the 
number of people who want to use 
that wilderness grows by leaps and 
bounds while the wilderness itself 
shrinks. 

It gets harder and harder to es- 
cape the crowds, even when one trav- 
els several miles on foot into a desig- 
nated “primitive area,’ and it ap- 
pears that if any wilderness is to be 
preserved at all, permits will even- 
tually have to be required for travel 
into wilderness areas. 

Try fishing in the U.S. You'll be 
lucky if you catch anything. In order 
to have the kind of opportunities 
that Canada still offers, it is neces- 
sary to have really enormous areas of 
untamed forest and a reasonably 
small national population, 

If I were a Canadian, I would 
favor laws designed to discourage the 
growth of population and the exten- 
sion of the road system. Look at it 
this way. The more people there are 


the less land and natural resources 
there are for each person. What 
many people in the U.S are begin- 
ning to realize — now that it’s too 
late — is that the growth of popula- 
tion and industry is good for busi- 
nessmen because it helps them get 
rich, and good for government bu- 
reaucrats because it provides im- 
pressive statistics to swell their egos, 
but it isn’t good for the average 
person. The trouble is that some 
Canadians don’t seem to know when 
they’re well off! 


Lombard, Ill. Theodore J. Kaczynski 


Post strike 


I would like to express my resent- 
ment against those highly disgusting 
postal workers’ repeated striking ac- 
tions in this city. Who do they think 
they are? When they “demand” a sal- 
ary equal to firemen and policemen, 
they seem to forget that they lack 
both the skills and the courage of 
those people who have to risk their 
lives to make a living. 


University of Alberta Disgusted 


Censorship 


All these holy orders coming out 
of Mr. Holowach’s office sure makes 
one wonder if there was an election 
or if there was a Papal appointment 


» or maybe we missed the star in the 


East? 
One sure gets tired having the 


‘Sociable Incredibles passing judg- 


ment on us all the time. 
Jasper House Socred Drop-out 


CKUA 


Permit me to say “Amen” to 
June’s letter (June 22) regarding the 
popularity of radio station CKUA. 

Leave CKUA alone. 


Wetaskiwin M. Dykes 


More letters on Page 10 


service problem discussed 


really better done under non-govern- 
mental auspices.” 

CUSO, though heavily subsidized 
by Ottawa, operates under a contract 
which assures it complete policy-mak- 
ing autonomy as a non-governmental 
organization. It has never been ex- 
pelled from a country, but is quick to 
pull out if it gets the feeling its vol- 
unteers are not welcome. 


The issue of a UN youth corps 
came before a discussion group of 
the World Food Congress after the 
youth delegation had rejected the 
ECOSOC recommendation. It turned 
out that even Sylvio Mutal of The 
Netherlands, interagency adviser on 
youth to the United Nations, opposed 
the idea of a separate UN corps. 
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‘Times of pickup. . . 


“The role of the United Nations,” 
he said, “should be to assist national 
volunteer schemes rather than have 
a UN corps of its own. Volunteers 
should be considered as junior ex- 
perts and sent where they are 
needed.” 


Such views were music to the 
ears of the discussion group chair- 
man, Canada’s Francois Pouliot, a 
former CUSO volunteer and execu- 
tive who is director of the co-ordinat- 
ing committee for International Vol- 
untary Service in Paris. Operating on 
a meagre budget provided mostly by 
UNESCO — United Nations Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Organiza- 
tion — Pouliot’s committee could 
serve as the base for an expanded 
UN role. 


Competing volunteers 


But the UNESCO-backed commit- 
tee is already in competition with the 
International Secretariat for Volun- 
tary Service, ISVS, a U.S. Peace 
Corps promotion which moved to Ge- 
neva at the beginning of this year. 
Well funded, it tends to be Western- 
oriented with membership including 
such countries as Ivory Coast, Liberia 
and Thailand aside from the U.S. 


The Paris committee, on the other 
hand, includes the volunteer services 
from the Communist countries, Pou- 
liot speaks highly of the efficient Bu- 
reau International de Tourisme et 


d’Echange de Jeunesse, with head- 
quarters in Budapest, which co-ordi- 
nates the work of volunteer services 
mounted by the Komsomols-Com- 
munist youth organizations — in the 
Soviet bloc. 


Pouliot is also president of the 
planning committee, drawn from 13 
youth organizations, for the UN’s 
world youth assembly starting July 9 
in New York which is expected to 
debate the volunteer-corps question. 

Meanwhile participants in The 


Hague discussions offered a gener: ~ 


ally favorable assessment of the 
boom in youthwork for development 


in the sixties but with some criti- 
cisms. 


“A critical attitude is basic to vol- 
untary service,” said Vladimir Al- 
varez, head of Youth Voluntary Serv- 
ices in Chile. “But the volunteer 
must not alienate the people with 
whom he works, He musn’t play the 
messiah trying te impose his own 
goals and targets.” 


Participants from the developing 
countries stressed that often non-uni- 
versity graduates with technical 
training — young farmers, mechan- 
ics, electricians, plumbers — could 
be more useful than degree holders. 


CUSO, despite its name, 
send this type of volunteer. 


does 
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future 
at stake 


by Robert Taylor 
Reuters 


BRUSSELS 


Enlargement of the European 
Common Market to 10 members from 
six, including Britain, would create a 
powerful third force in the economic 
world, rivalling the United States or 
the Soviet Union. 


The creation of this new giant 
now depends on negotiations be- 
tween the six Common Market coun- 
tries and Britain, scheduled to open 
in Luxembourg today. 


Already the market, made up of 
Belgium, France, The Netherlands, 
Italy, Luxembourg and West Ger- 
many, is the world’s largest trading 
bloc. But a Common Market which 
also included Britain, Ireland, Nor- 
way and Denmark, the four present 
applicants, would have a total popu- 
lation of 250,000,000, greater than ei- 
ther the United States or Russia. 


Whether an enlarged European 
economic community would eventu- 
ally have a political voice commen- 
surate with its economie weight will 
depend on the outcome of the Lux- 
embourg negotiations and subse- 
quent efforts to integrate all 10 
member states. 


Twice rebuffed, in 1963 and 1967, 
Britain is about to knock for a third 
time on the community’s door and 
chances of admission appear to be 
better than ever before. 

Under Prime Minister Edward 
Heath, who headed the Conserva- 
tives’ negotiating team at the first 
parley, Britain will be seeking admis- 
sion on the best possible terms. 


Heath himself is respected in 
Brussels, the Common Market capi- 
tal, as a committed European. But 
the Six are aware that some mem- 
bers of his party are opposed to Bri- 
tish entry into the Market and that 
British public opinion is cool toward 
it. 

The British economy can hardly 
be called strong but it is stable. It 
can no longer be claimed, as former 
French president Charles de Gaulle 
claimed in 1963 when he vetoed Brit- 
ain’s entry bid, that the British are 
not yet ripe for entry into Europe. 


Conditions have greatly improved 
since 1967, when de Gaulle refused 
to allow negotiations to begin be- 
cause of the economic difficulties 
Britain was then encountering. 


De Gaulle now has been replaced 
by men in Paris whose pragmatic ap- 
proach is conditioned by the realities 
of the European condition. The other 
five Market members are all commit- 
ted to endorsing Britain’s entry, with 
West Germany and The Netherlands 
likely to be Britain’s staunchest sup- 
porters. 


Fresh markets 


Italy hopes to find fresh markets 
for its farm products in Britain, and 
values the technological skills which 
Britain can contribute to the com- 
munity. 


France remains the key to Brit- 
ain’s success or failure at the Luxem- 
bourg talks. 


Its main provisions are that Bri- 
tish entry must not upset the EEC’s 
hard-won unity, that Britain’s partici- 
pation in the Common Market must 
be wholehearted and without undue 
deference to traditional Common- 
wealth trade, and that the pound 
sterling must be fully committed to 
the market’s united financial front. 


The French negotiators are ex- 
pected to take a firm stand on farm 
policy. 

The coming talks will also make 
plans for the future relationship be- 
tween an enlarged EEC and the six 
remaining members of the European 
Free Trade Association. These are 
Austria, Finland, Iceland, Portugal, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 


The status of EFTA is bound to 
be materially effected if three of its 
leading members — Britain, Norway 
and Denmark — succeeded in their 
applications to join the Common 
Market. 


But the negotiations appear un- 
likely to end in a veto. If Britain 
does not gain admission it will be 
because London’s negotiators reject 
the price they are being asked to pay 
for admission, 


Former British prime minister 
Harold Wilson cautiously estimated 
the negative impact that entry would 
have on his nation’s balance of pay- 
ments at between £100,000,000 and 
£1,000,000,000, between $250,000,- 
000 and $2,500,000,000. 


The main cause of this would be 
the extra cost of importing farm 
products from Common Market coun- 
tries at much higher prices than Brit- 
ain now pays for farm goods from 
sterling-area Commonwealth coun- 
tries. This cost could be partly offset 
by the stimulation of higher output 
from British farmers. 


Britain’s entry would certainly re- 
sult in higher food prices for British 
housewives, although a transition pe- 
riod of several years would be al- 
lowed for adjustment to Common 
Market levels. 


Britain will not be forbidden to 
buy farm goods from traditional sup- 
pliers, but would have to charge im- 
port levies on them which would be 
paid into the community’s farm fund. 
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